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That the generous gift of 


RESOLVED: 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr, be gratefully re 
1 t 


ceived under the terms of his letter of 
| ruste 


December 20, 1924, and that the 


express to Mr. Rockefeller their appre 


tion of the suggestion made by him wit 
regard to the use ol his gitt lt is a great 


encouragement to them to know that his 
oift has been made after a study of th 
activities and accomplishments of the 
\iuseum, and that this study confirmed | 

view as to the value of the Museum to thi 


community and the opportunities whi 
lie before it. [hey are particularly glad ti 


note his interest In the more recent 


cational work of the Museum and 
pathy with its furth 


~ RESOLVED: 


] 
endowment of the Museum 


permanent 


only the income of which mav be used for 
ts current needs; provided, however, that i 
the ment of not less than four-fiftl 
in number of all those who may be member 
ol the Be rd ol l rust ( il en time 
t shall be deemed at that time to be for the 
best interests of the Museum to have the 
whole or any part of the principal of this 
sift devoted to any of the corporate pur- 


poses of the 
principal may be mad 
RESOLVED: That John D. Rockefellet 


Jr., be elected a Benefactor of the Museun 


STATUE O! ae 
VIRGIN 


A MARBLI 


countless statues of t Virgin 
and Child which were produced in Fran 

fourteenth century, 
ably small number are executed in marbl 
Stone and wood served the ordinar' 


during the 


of the scu 
easy to work; and, since it was the practi 
cally universal custom to complete sculp 
ture with painting and gilding, the intri 

beauty of the material was of litt 
Marble, on the other hand, was obtained 
with difficulty, and sculpture in this n 
terial was consequently luxurious in chi 
acter. Needless to say, when marble w: 
employed, painting and gilding were 

stricted to small patterns or not used at 


all. 


ipture of the fourteenth centurv, it ma\ 
| oted that the large mediaeval secti 
»} the Pierpont Mor Coll lf it the 
Museum there are only five French sculp 
tures of tl period in marbl Three of 
these are small figures, presum: rom 
toml which are thought to represent 
Charles V of Fran¢ leanne de Bourbon 
nd the Dauphin [he other two ar 
tatuettes bout lf life size—or 
rmerl n tl Mi m Ce ( 
representing the Virg Child 
\ recent purcl lded to the M 
seum tiol magnit t example « 
I Irts t! tur r Ip 
! | rbl tatue 154 
s Virgin ng 
ipport rleft arm t Christ Child 
\ lly t es nd tl 
( t| Vin rit } 1d tl 
Vis originall wer, imabl 
the svi lic rase; par the stem now 
ren | 1! ( | 5 t I ind 
little bir¢ \ ( the Vir 
head, 1s drawn back to reveal the 
softly waving hair which frames the 
ier face The folds of tl ) 
rosses the body to be caught up under 1 
t arm, fall in gra oration, | 
nt! ontrasting Vv ler lu ol 
the Virgin’s gow 
As Is illy 1 rly Got 
atues of the Vir Child, t latte 
mort I to I lered thal 
idult figure It will be observed, however 
that the Iptor rt 
toward realism tn t round 
the child's plump torso an leline 
D the cre ( I ms 
[he sculptors « fir lt of th I 
teentl ntur\ rod our 
] | ++! or y t 
tor I pl lin I l nh 
t s repr 1 | “ 
oO rms, be O1 n proper 
Vas sufficient for the xpression ¢ 
nterested them t race rl ex 
juisiteness ntiment as in form I he 
ndeavor to ren I ctive ypear 
vith greater tt to ture W renew 


MI 


O} 


ARI 


lo illustrate the rarity « 


yf French marble 














MARBLE RELIEF! THE LA 
in the second halt of the century, when the 
realistic movement which = characterized 
late Gothic art had its rise; but in the cran- 
quil intervening period, tollowing the dy- 
lamic thirteenth century, sentiment rather 
than realism 1s the conspicuous trait 

In our statue, for example, the types ar 
generalized; the portrait element is com- 
pletely lacking; save for the symbolic flower 
in the mother’s hand nothing identifies 
these two figures as Mary and the infant 
Jesus. We call the statue a ‘Virgin and 
Child,” but the sculptor’s true theme ts th 
bond of love which unites any mother and 
inv child [he little arm reaching out to 
touch the Virgin’s cheek is clumsily articu- 


lated, vet the meaning of the gestur 
vividly clear ny tyro in sculpture can 
point to faults in the medeling of th 


Virgin’s face; but how few artists have ever 


irradiated a countenance with so exquisit: 


a smuil 





It is somewhat the fashion nowadays t 
belittle the fourteenth century. The sculp- 
ture of this period is dismissed as “too 
pretty’; it is contrasted unfavorably with 


ble idk al- 
And truly 
and 


Romanesque austerity and the n 
ism of the thirteenth century. 
the refinement, the 


tleness which 


enough OTACt ven- 


listinguish the finest work ot 
were often missed 


the fourteenth century 


by the less gifted artists of tl 


n 


14 


ie period. | 


swaving of the figure becomes an exagger- 


ated slouch; the complication of drapery 


folds, an affectation of elegance; the smik 
a smirk. Yet this age produced master- 
pieces that are an unfailing source of de- 
light; in proof of this statement may be 
cited the Museum’s new accession, which 


will be shown during the next month 
Room of Recent Accessions and thereafter 


in Gallery C 19 with other works of the 
same period 


JOSEPH BRECK. 


CHRISTIAN SCULP- 
ILRI 


according 


hapter AX of the Gospel 


to Saint Matthew it is written that when 
sur Lord comes in judgment “before Him 
shall be gathered all nations; and He shall 
separate them one from = another, as 


livideth his sheep trom the goats; 





nd He shall set the sheep on His righ 
hand, but the goats on the left.” 
This allegory of the Last Judgment is th 
ib je ot the rving on the front of th 
lid o marble sarcophagus, dating from 
th ourth centur which is shown this 


month as a new purchase in the Room ot 


Recent Accessions This fine example of 


irly Christian art—particularly important 
o the Museum since it illustrates a type ol 
culpture scantily represented in its col- 
lections —measures 90} inches in length 
by 16 inches in height; the depth 1s onl 
2? inches, the rest of the lid having been cut 
wa lhe sculpture was formerly in the 


well-known Stroganoff Collection at Rome, 


and is described and illustrated as a Roman 


work of the fourth century in the catalogue 
of the collection by Munoz It was 


earlier published in Garrucci’s Storia dell’ 


arte Cristiana Before entering the Stro- 
sanoft Collection, the piece was in_ the 


Sciarra Palace, Rom« 
le t 

Hellenistic 
with local modifications, through- 
its late 


differentiated 


In st he sculpture is typi 


{ 
Ui 


generat art which prevailed 
generally, 
the Roman Empire in 


in subject matter 1s 11 


out days. 
Only 
from contemporaneous pagan art 

It until the triumph ol 
Church in the fourth 


the 
century that Christian 


was not 


art entered upon a period of great develop 


O4 


plate LNXXIV, page 
Volume V, page 14, plate 





VIRGIN AND CHILD, MARBLI 


FRENCH, XIV CENTURY 














positic Ip tity thy I Lar rou (;,eore lacol W Qu {O per- 
three ce ' vhe eXISTE ol the commercial importance o ter- 
rely ou oO rap a4 pop r tast nd it is this 
mited t ical ep s-] | Ises his) pr 
odes Ww I ! W | S te three stvlisti GTOUDS 
t} | I \ ed The I s ( ak oups, thal the 
‘ Ol my] ed 1 ‘ |) Olre stv le Ss the one which here con- 
the S Our n tt period Of expansion rs us more immediate OT Was 1n 
whic} lowe er it S recognition 92 that Jacob was commissioned, through 
of Christianit the state 1 on ilp the influence of his powerl riend, the 
ture enio i oder evpree ( Op D ter D ti iT | | new Con- 
larity, but its development was checked, vention Hall in the Tuileries Palace. To 
mong other ostil \ S n rt Ss impor 
Which the I Chi regard mission, Jacob » the ouns 
thing in the nature o i Phis objec rcl s Percier and Font newly re- 
tion did not apply so much t Ipture 1 rned from Rome, who designed much o 
relief, which seems to have been regarded as the furniture destined tor the Convention 
a form of embossed painting, as to sculptur Hall and were hi fort! t principal 
in the round; and sarcophagi with figure designers of the house of Jacob. In 1796 
carvings, based on pagan models but ex Georges Jacob relinquished his business to 
pressing Christian ideals and aspiration sons Georges and Frangois-Honor 
as exemplified in this new accession of thi whe under the firm name of Jacob 
Museum, were made in considerable nun reres,”’ continued to maintain the standard 
bers throughout the Empir f excellence that had brought tame to the 
losepH BRECI fami Georges, the vounger, died in 
1803 and henceforth the business was con- 
AN EMPIRE PSYCHI ducted by Frangois-Honoré (1770-1841 
nder the firm name of ‘“* Jacob-Desmal- 
Among the celebrated families of éhé- ter,” the latter portion of which was taken 
nistes whose names are associated with th from a property owned by Georges Jacob 
best artistic productions of the eighteenth — the elder, in Bourgogne. 
century in France, may be properly placed lo “‘ Jacob-Desmalter”’ is attributed the 
‘les Jacob fc Georges Jacob 1739-106 rge ps chi Or he val r] SS wh ch ma be 
the first of this family to achieve distin« seen in the Room of Recent Accessions, and 
tion as a cabinet-maker, was admitted to which was formerl\ in the collection ol the 
the maitrise in September, 1705, and began) Marquis de Biron.! It is veneered with 
to produce at his workshop in the rue de burled amboyna wood and has ormolu 


Sourbon-l’Archevéque furniture in the mounts of rare quality. The vertical mem- 
prevailing Louis XV_ style. When, in 


] ee the Catalogue of the Collection du Mar- 

accord with intellectual, archaeological, and “ Sie a list Ae mde uM 
! quis de 6iron published in 19014 When the col- 
political tendencies, the Louis XV_ styk nchicn wee -sald-at the Galeri, tov Pet “~"" 


was gradually superseded, first by the stvle — rue de Séze. Paris 
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bers of the frame are adorned with gilt- THE AMERICAN WING 
bronze arabesques terminating at the top 

with Ivres and interrupted halfway by From The Field of Art in Scribner’s 
rosettes, from which spring cornucopia- Magazine, January, 1925, comes the follow 
shaped candelabra. The bottom member ing discriminating comment, by Roval 
of the frame has alternating griffin and Cortissoz, on the American Wing 
anthemion motifs, while at the top are lo explore the American Wing is to 


medallions with butterflies and winged fig apprehend in singular vividness the spiri 
ures holding garlands in which those men 
and palm-fronds who made the Col 
(he cresting 1s com- onies and those whe 
pletely of gilt-bronz ounded the Republi 
and represents two lived their lives at 
winged figures sup- home and superin 
porting a laurel of osed urbanit Ipon 
wreath; these figures : he site of the pr 
merge into toliate ¢ n | wilderness 
scrolls which dimin- § Many museums in tl 
ish insuch a way as to ¢ United States are 
suggest the existence ft Ing earnest attentior 


of enframing ped 
ment mouldings. Th¢ 


capa . 


AERO Rey fy 


feet consist of mould- pol was the p 
ed plinths on whic! I this matter 
rest reclining consoles l rucial step 
The mirror is pivoted vhe organized the 


to enable it to be tip 


peer ny 


Hudson-Fulton Cele- 


worthy pect of tl ever Sil ee! 
psvVcl 5 tne very ex mitting| ictlve 
cellent disposition of support of th 


the bronzes No One 


lect, and now, thanks 





but a genius of the to the gift of this 
first rank could have building, it makes 
designed them, and it PSYCHE, FRENCH, ABOUT 1I805~1 demonstration that ts 
is highly probable Inique not only in 
that we have here the work of Percier and h countr but 1 the world 

Fontaine. In the fashion characteristic of On the top floor the seventeenth centur 
Empire designers less attention has been is luminously unfolded he eighteentl 
bestowed upon the interior modeling of thi enturv 1s also illustrated ther nd on 
bronzes than upon their contours and their floor below we are initiated more fully into 
effect as spots. Possibly they were executed its characteristics. On the floor below 
by Thomire or Ravrio, bothof whomworked — that there li perfectly exposed befor 

a great deal for ‘les Jacob.” “Jacob the traits of the early Republi 

Desmalter” not only executed commissions lo what do all this reconstruction and 
flor the Emperor and for Marie-Louise bu lucidation lead lo what reflections and 
also for the kings of Holland and West conclusions do they carry us Che visitor 
phalia, Charles 1V of Spain, and Czar Alex to the American Wing will m the servi 
ander. It is very probable that the psyche _ it is there to render who fails to grasp it as 
Is Of royal provenance. Its date is about the embodiment of an idea It is based 
1505-10. PRESTON REMINGTON upon archaeological research but 1t Is con- 
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erned essential WI warm human 
things t answers fir {1 last the ques 
ion Of countless inquirers he question 
Ss to how tht istin or art was implant 1 
ind nourished in the genius of the merican 
peopl 

| don’t thir Wel ! l 

hes neestors ( I | 1O1 tl 1 
there was anything recondit yout ther 
open question to whether t word 
“aestheth | reat status in thei 
vocabular \s [| have indicated, | do 
not see them as collectors in the st1 S 
even though th had their occasional c 
lections of prints and ceramk | see them 
rather, just as people of good breeding an 
consequent good tast \rt as the Amer 
can Wing puts it before us rt as it was 
ind, and 


brought over 
artlessly nurtured here, was w 
nothing more nor less than social 


And in its very detachment 





milieu of the collector, the connoisseur, 11 
kept itself free to strengthen the one qualit 
which was to prove, aesthetically, our sal 
tion. The seasoned collector pays a cer- 
tain penalty for his role. It makes him a 
complex being and makes his taste ecl 
tic. We began with strong tincture « 
fairly classical simplicity, and the outstand 
ing lesson of the American Wing 1s tl 

it stayed with us for full two hundred 
Vea;rs. 

It is beautiful to see how the purit 
reserve In matters of stvle, wl we have 
now to gain through education, were th 
practised by our craftsmen and their p 
trons quite naturally and as a matter « 
course. The visitor to the Ameri 
Wing will see clearly enough, if he gives 
his mind to it, the idea and the ideal ther 
enshrined. He will see that the Fore 
fathers liked as part of their measured 
well-mannered mode of carrying them- 
selves in the world a cool, serene, and 
handsome environment They liked 
gracious lines, telling particularly in the 
delicately wrought mouldings of wain- 
scot, paneling, and cornice. They liked 
a brilliant chandelier, a shining lust1 


LROPOLITAN 


MI OF ARI 


igh appreciation and always with- 





out extravagance they welcomed Chip- 
pendale a Sheraton, and took to their 
hearts the architect tral motives of Robert 
ind James Adam [hey were always 
vithout extravagance, | have said, and | 
repeat the words because they affirm a 
stidiousness he re of the subject. 
Phere was luxury in that old America be- 
ond aout Dut 1 IS certain 
that it had a fundamental simplicity in- 
finitely removed from one of those exoti 
interiors in Which vour modern Maecenas ts 
] | ‘ 
[t is ev to American Wing, this 
Implicit ind with it there goes kind 
of beau Both elements pervade the 
Whole broad scheme, the rooms as rooms 
id the pictures that they make of our 
earlier civilization. Moreover, the spirit 
of the place is exemplified again in thos« 
smaller objects which diversify and_ fill 
out thi neral design. Consider the pot- 
ter tn rlass nd th suver, especiall 
he silver. Our raftsmen were never 
mort liclous Or more suave than when 
the worked tn silver It is of the raits 
men, to tell the truth re than of the 
rtist in the ordinar ceptation of thi 
term, that ou think in the American 





Wing. American p has its pla 
here, but the portraits by Stuart, Peal 


|! am tempted to speak of some ol 


Which some 





n\ 
I ases, 


represent 





beginning 


notable 


OTs Important painters 


ge some 


unn bequest, it 


the grand design which | am more con- 
erned to emphasiz It has been carried 
out in the grand stv In a thousand 
wavs the Metropolitan Museum — has 
made itself indispensable to the nation 
but never hitherto has it rendered a ser 


national in’ character 
the soil in which 


Here, 


plain to 


intensel 
\mericans need to know 
tl \ art 1s rooted 
it 1s made 
an educational value 


volution of ther 
laboratory, 
[he 


bevond mea 


as In a 
wing has 


Surement 











FROM A STAMNOS IN THI 


EXHIBITION TLLUSTRATING 
GREEWK ATHLETICS 


An exhibition illustrating Greek athletics 
Room B It 
photographs 


taken 


arranged in Class 
of about 


them enlargements ) 


has been 


Seventy 


CONSISTS 


(many ol Irom 


Vases, S¢ ulpture s, and coins: to these a few 
have been added. 


and casts 


Thanks to th 


Greek artist in athletic scenes we are able to 
the \ 


ICS practised by t| 


originals 


e extraordinary interest of the 


visualize with some clearness arlous 


athh I 


activities 


Greeks 


running, throwing the 


forms of le 
Athletic 

] } | mIMmMnNpne iF Oo 
diskos and the Javelin, jumping, wrestling, 
together 


boxing, riding, and chariot racing 


with reading, and writing, formed 
the Wl 

feasible the exercises wert performed to 
music of the 
good coordination rathe 
Phe events of the pentathlon 
the 
1, 


music, 
lerevelr 
the 


flute, the emphasis being on 


Greek education 


basis of 


‘r than on special- 
ized ability 


physical 


I whol | 


representative  ¢ 


education (which we have inherited in mort 


forms n countless 


Wi 


Irom 


or less modified appear 1 


able 


moment 


representations are to follow 
the the 
the athlete st ps to his place and 
his distance with his eve until 
leaves his hand. Wesee the javelin thrown 
with the aid of a thong wrapped around thi 


shaft t 


diskos throw when 
measures 


the diskos 


a whirling motion like th¢ 
n The broad jumper held a 
weight in each hand to emphasize the swing 


Oo impart 
rifling of a gu 


4 his arms—one of the hardest things for 
the modern beginner to learn. He retained 
on a kvlix in Boston where 
iS in mid-air, or dropped 
he off for the leap, like 
the bronze athlete in our own collection 


the weights, as 


a jumper seen 


them 


as Look 


fall torward as 


jump 


[he broad jumper did not 
our athletes do, but finished the 


Standing. The short-distance run began 


BIBLIOTHEQUI 


45 





NATIONALI PARIS 


the pentathlon. The runner ts seen bend 


reel together 


12g forward, and arm out 


to} 


Stretcl 


knuckles on the ground as with us 


nced and 
Wrest 


ling 1s one of the oldest of sports, and most 


{, not with one foot adva 


14 


of the throws known to us are depicted | 
Greek artists \ favorite throw both 
spectacular and dangerous, was the flying 
mare, in which the wrestler grasps | 


opponent's art hands and 


nin both 
turning 


stooping 


suddenly and his b: 


over his shoulder lhe moment when 
be thrown full length o1 


bout to 


wrestler is a 


his back in this manner how mar 
figured kvlix in Paris 

Besides the events of the pentathlon 
running, throwing the diskos and tl 
javelin, jumping, and wrestling) variou 
other activities are illustrated. Boxer 
wrapped their fists with cords to form 
sort of glove, and sometimes sparred wit! 
open hands, as shown on a krater in our 


combi 


collection. The pankration was 

nation of wrestling and boxing in whicl 
the fight was continued on the ground after 
one or the other of the combatants ha 
been thrown \n athlete is seen about to 
plant a blow on the chin of his opponent 
who is prone on the ground; another 
upsetting his adversary by grasping his Ie 
nd tilting him backward Almost an 
thing was permitted in the pankration 


cluding gouging, strangling, and kicking 


although the instinct of the Greeks was to 
stop short of actual brutality and Wé 
often see the trainer with his forked sticl 
intervening The foot-race had man 
Variations; races In armor appealed to the 
Greeks as practical military exerciss for 


every citizen was a soldier and the indeper 


dence of the little city states ntingent 
on the fitness of their soldier Wet 
see these races illustrated in tf tol t 
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bronze hoplit tarting at with his ment seems to be that of the “bully,” just 
helmet o1 rm 1 ed to hold the efore the signal for play is given, when the 
hield now missing. A vase painting players touch sticks. But the sticks art 
ws runner { helm | nd held in a reversed position unsuitable for 
striking the ball \ few vases showing 


hletes in action, a strigil for scraping oil 
ind dust from the body, and an _ oil-jug 
arVballos) of the sort we see hanging from 
the wrists of athletes in the palaestra, hav 
been placed in cases. Explanatory notes 


ve been added to the exhibits, so that it 


these parallel our own so closely they have 
more than an antiquarian interest Phe 
exhibition is to last from February 9 to 


March 15 CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 





LIP\ Of the picturesque and characteristic 
STA} ORDSHIR AB | roo , ; 
PAFFORDSHIRI slipwares of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
enturies, which constitute so important a 
. ( 1 \ nroan eT 
TeAVe ( I \ pro! I hanter in the ae : { Ky list Otten 
. : ; chapter in the histor Ol ngiush potters 
| tire Ol Most Corer Test S nd must 
Catul Ss U0 | rit t 14 t < alld Tid * 
the Museum has recently secured five splen 
have peen co tl nad ad I l IT ; : 1) 
1examples Primitive potters the world 
Phe chariots, often drawn our ho 
must have d overed Now simple it 
Were drivel round 1 NIppodre A +} ! +} | 
Was to refine their crude earthenware Db 
ven number ot lap S 
O with a fine white sip (clay r 
Start n the horse-t I ron : . : 
duced by the addition of water to the con- 
nude and without the idle or s 


sistency of thick cream) and then decorating 
t by scratching through this slip to reveal 


{ \ | ith ¢ rttat \ 
Garker Ware Ddeneatn Serato) or Dd 


r designs in colored slips upon 


new ground, the method commonly 
lowed by the English potters 
In | ngland Ssupwar&res Vere probably 


made to some extent from the time of the 
Roman occupation on, but the types of 
which we have sufficient examples today to 
enable us to generalize are those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, espe- 
lally those made at Wrotham in Kent, in 


dshire, in Derbyshire, and in and 





LIPWARE BOWI DEVONSHIRI 


r 
near London, the last group frequentl 
rups. On a red-figured vase from Munich described as Metropolitan wares. Crud ‘ 
we see a boy who has been thrown from ind unsophisticated these slipwares are 
his horse and is being dragged along still et they express qualities which we in 


linging to the rein more expansive times sometimes  under- 


Casts of three statue bases recently found — estimate. Working with the — simplest 
in the Kerameikos at Athens show wrestlers — tools and materials, the potters showed a 
engaging, a ball game, and a scene curious! Shown this month in the Room of Recent Ac 
suggestive of a hock oame {he mo cess 
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vigor, a skill, a knowledge of the possi- 
bilities and limitations of their craft, and a 
sense of decorative values which command 
When we realize that in 
for example, they 


our admiration. 
wares of the Toft type, 
probably traced their patterns by pouring 
the semi-liquid slip through a pipette, we 
appreciate more fully their dexterity and 
understand why their work is characterized 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM Ol ART 

» lion and the 
in dull red, 
a white slip 


lead 


side, the royal supporters, the 
lhe IS 
1 white 


unicorn. decoration 


slips 
with a 


brown, an upon 


ellowish 
reddish bufl 


eround, covered 


glaze; on the reverse side the 
This splendid piece 

the Lomax Col- 
lection which was shown in the Burlington 


Arts Club Exhibition of 1914. 


ware 1s left exposed. 


1S similar to one in 


Very 





' ' t 1; | bu h 
by such force and directness. The simplest \ second dish, uninscribed but in the 
SLIPWARE DISH MADE BY THOMA 
ENGLISH, ABK 7 
pieces, designed for use, doubtless perished umiliar Toft style, has a similar trellis 
long ago. The more pretentious which border and a conventionalized design ol 
have survived were probably made for tulips surmounted b wn, the whole 
special occasions and designed for orna- developed in red, brown, and white slips on 


ment in cottage homes where their hat 
monious combinations of yellow, dull red 
and brown, blended by the warm lead 


glaze, must have made even more mellow 
and lovely the simple oak-paneled interiors 

[he outstanding personality among thes\ 
potters is Thomas Toft, whose name ap- 


pears on many of the earliest and best 
pieces. The large dish (diameter, 204 


inches) illustrated 1s a notable and charac- 
teristic example of his work, dating about 
Within a trellis border it 
Charles I] hidden in the oak and, at either 


1070. depicts 


an @a 


1. Owning no examples 
Vuseum ts to bi 


acquisition ol 


ol lott Ware hitherto, the 


congratulated upon thes 


dishes whic! quately 


two 
tne 


Presumably) 


represent 
homas Toft and his school 
Toft worked in Staffordshire 
but this has not been positively established 
sh IS also of Stal- 


work ol 


The Museum’s third di 


fordshire origin and dates about 1690 
How well heraldic designs lend themsel ve 


to development in slipware 1s here effec 
t I 


tively Phe 


demonstrated Stanley 


gle prey on 


ing 
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{ull red with touches of brown and white 
on a white slip ground \ jug decorati 
with birds, trefoil ornaments, and crosses 
executed in white upon eround of dark 


probably Statfordshire worl 


1700 Both 


brown slip 


Ol about LNeSt pieces 


exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
In IOI4 
Such quaint and ancient seaport towns 


is Bidetord, 


would set th 
their localit 


eilr impress on the pottery o 


are not th 


SUrpT 


were 


remington, and Barnstaple 


ised that 
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RECENT CLASSICAI 
ACCESSIONS 


Phe Greeks, in contrast to the Egyptians, 
did not re 
lect Pheu 


hy 
\ 


as an engrossing sub- 


this life; 


gard death 
centered in 
eauty Id activit 
yody, in man’s relation to nature and 


Interest 


in its its manifo ies of mind 


il 
} 
and i 


tl Death was of course a fact to be 


1c OC rds 


faced, but it was relegated to a secondar\ 


sad which we 


And 


place—as a necessity over 


must not ponder too much. this 





OFFERING 


Devonshire 
lhe Museum 


and appealing 


the slipwares originating in 
distinctive features. 
now has two interesting 
examples, one a Jug acquired in 1913, the 
other a bowl included in the recent 
Both have the peculiar greenish 
brown ground which seems to be character- 


show 
pur- 
( hase. 


istic of Devonshire slipware, both have the 
mariner’s compass which must have been a 


significant ornament with these coastal 
potters, and the bowl gains a still more 
salty flavor from the square-rigged ship 
rudely painted on its side. At the stern 


appears the power which drove it onward, 
not the favoring west wind, but the arms 
of Merrie England, with the royal sup- 
porters, and springing up freshly in the 
space beneath are two crisp little flowers. 
C. Louise Avery. 


45 


AD 


THE HEROIZED DI 


ide is reflected in the vase paintings in 
mirrored vividly. 
deal with 
competitions, 
or with the fanciful 


attitl 
which 
The large majority 
activities—athletics, 
fare, household duties; 
stories of gods and heroes which formed the 


Greek life 1S sO 
every-da\ 


Warl- 


background of Greek religion, history, and 
poetry. ot death do inter- 
mingle; they are confined to the vases made 
specially for funerary use, the loutrophoroi 
and the white lekythoi, which thus become 
a valuable of information on the 


not 


scenes 


source 
subject. 

lhe Museum has recently acquired nine 
new white lekythoi (two in a very fragmen- 
, Which form valuable additions 


They all 


Room of Recent 


tary state 


to our collection of these vases.! 


hese are now shown in the 


Acc 


essions. 
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half of the fifth century his grave in heroized form. The same ap- 


plies to a similar youth on another leky 
borhood of Athens. On three the scenes _ thos (fig. 2); both of them distinguished for 
lines, on the rest in their exceptionally 
On one lekythos, unfortunately bad 


belong to the seconc 
B. iy and were probably found in the neigh- 


are executed in glaze fine drawing 
matt color; and on most are considerable 
remains ol the brilliant solid washes for the pres rved. we have 


Six show the familiar represen- — prothesis, or “lying 


a representation of thi 
In state fig. 3 Th 


garments 





IHE LYING IN LAT 


rounded by mourners, among them a 


vouth wrapped in a 


tations of mourners at the grave: quiet 
solemn figures standing on either side of 


f beautiful figure ol 


tombstone, carrying their offerings o 
wreaths, sprays, sashes, and vases in their brown mantle, his hand brought up to his 
baskets, or placing them on the steps of — head ina gesture of grief. The quiet rever 
the tombstones, or decorating the shaft with ence in all these figures is indicative ol 
gaily colored sashes. One woman is in the Greek sentiment toward death—a simple 
act of pouring a libation; opposite her is a acceptance of the mysterious fact and the 
youth, nude except for a chlamys on his dutiful observance of certain prescribed 
arm, standing in a statuesque attitude rites. The adornment of the grave, th 
offering of presents, the pouring of liba 


spear in hand (fig. 1 He is probably not 
a mourner, but the dead man standing bs tions would show that th f the 
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\ till fr i ir comtort 
matter « ern to their milies and 
friends; so that the pertormance of sucl 
ceremonies Dt mM simpie dut tl 
living All this our pictures teach us 
But do they shed at light « what the 
(greeks thought ol life alter death Occa- 
sionall nd in a limited w: es Iwo ot 
our new lekythoi deal with such subjects 
On one unfortunatel very Iragmentar'\ 


two winged figures, with 
carry a dead youth to a grave Lhe are 
Sleep and Death, who according to legend 
brought the body of Sarpedon to his hom: 
in Lycia and the body of Memnor 

native land It is a beautiful thought 
thoroughly in line with Greek 1maginati 
that Death and Sleep are twin brothers and 
minister together to the departed. But this 


concerns after all only the body of the de- 


scene on our last Iekvthos w 
Psychopompos or “Conveyer of Souls 
brings a woman to Charon’s boat to be 
ferried across to the realm of the dead 
Hermes Is sitting on a rock; he has come to 
the end of his journ nd is ready to de¢ 
liver his charge to the ferryvman lhe dead 


woman stands quietly behind him, depict 
as she was while alive, only with that added 
solemnity which we find also in the figut 

on the marble grave st 
litthe maid laden with a chest and a basket 
doubtless filled with her lady’s most preci- 
ous possessions. Charon is standing by the 
| 


he boat, his pole ready to hand 


prow ot t 
beckoning the newcomers to ap 

4). Behind him are tall reeds to indicat 
the landscape as a marshy scen Phes 
Charon pictures are notuncommon on w 
lekythoi and it 1s always the same moment 


+ 


that is depicted, the boarding of the boat 
that takes the dead to their new abode, not 
the arrival in the shadowy realm of Hades 
What ts the origin of this conception of the 
ferryman of the dead [here was nothing 
close at hand to suggest it. The cemetery 
of Athens lay immediately outside the 
city gate separated by no river from the 
rest of the city. And broad rivers with 
ferrymen were unknown in Greek lands 
ls this conception, then, purely imaginary: 
Or was it not taken over from Egypt, where 
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the Nile separated the abodes of the living 
from those of the dead, where the dead were 
literally ferried across the river in funerary 
boats, and where the ferryman was a 
familiar figure in every-day life? The 
probability is strong, especially since the 
name Xapwy appears to be derived from an 


Egyptian word, at least so Diodorus tells 


3 VI 
[here is an interesting technical point in 
the lekythos with Hypnos and Thanatos. 


[he vase is so warped that several pieces 
which clearly join cannot be put together 
ongel [he warping, therefore, must 
have taken place after the original firing 
f the vase and when it was already broken; 


at is, in the funeral pyre into which such 


vases were thrown after they had served 


their purpose of libation or offering. That 
the vases were so used (as well as for dedica- 
tory offerings brought to the graves) has 


| 


already been observed from the fact that 


many show different conditions of burning 

their separate tragments Our new vase 
bears out this theorv in a convincing 
manner 


GIseELA M. A. RICHTE! 


EARLY NEW YORK SILVER 


fudge A. T. Clearwater has added to his 
collection of American silver and lent to the 
Museum four early New York pieces of 
exceptional interest, combining, as they do, 
excellence of workmanship with a wealth 
of historical associations. Two are by Jacob 
Boelen,? one of the leading silversmiths of 
his day, whose ability and energy are proved 
by the record of the numerous public 
offices he held and by the many skilfully 
wrought pieces of silver bearing his mark 
which have survived for more than two 
centuries 

Of the two pieces lent by Judge Clear- 
water, one, a beaker with engraved strap- 
work, floral scrolls, and figures of Faith, 


Hope, and Charity, was for two hundred 


1, 92,9 The Egyptian origin of the Charon 
nyth was pointed out by Curtius, lonier, pp. 19 
nd | hanatos, p. 5 


Probably born in Amsterdam as early as 1654 


\ \ { | 


In New Netheriands as early as 1059, dled 
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and thirty-three years used as a chalice of made by New York silversmiths. This 
the communion service of the ancient First latter group included the two beakers now 
Reformed Dutch Church of Kingston, New _ in the Clearwater Collection. Considering 
York, founded there in 1053 The records how few of these quaint \ engraved cups 
of the church show that in 1683, Theunis have come down to us, we may count our- 
Jacobsen Klaarwater (Clearwater), Jan selves very fortunate to have two of them 
Wilhemsen Hooghteyling (Houghtaling), on loan at the Museum. 

Jan Burhans, and other members of its rhe other Boelen piece is a typical New 
Consistory paid Boelen to make this beaker. York tankard with a medal of William III 
It bears his mark and of 1606 inserted in the 
the following inscrip- 
tion: Een tecken Van 
liefden en Waerhyt tot 
de Kercke aen Kinstoun 
\". 16083. It was used 


} 


Hat lid, a corkscrew 
thumb-piece, and a 
characteristic border of 
leaf-work around ,the 
base \t the tip of the 
continuously in the ad- handle 1s a cherub-head 


ministration of the ornament and above 1s 


Lord’s Supper in that 
church from 1683 to 
1916, when the church 
adopted the individual 
communion cup 
Theunis Jacobsen 


applied the figure of a 
lion. This fine old tan- 
kard belonged to a 
grandson of Everardus 
Bogardus and Anneke 
lans. This grandson 
Klaarwater was the an- was the son of Petrus 
cestor of Judge Clear- voungest son of Ever 
water, and Jan Wilhem- ardus and Anneke, from 
whom it descended to 
his daughter Maria, the 


original record of whos« 


sen Hooghteyling, who 
was Scheppen at King- 


ston in 1084, was the 
marriage to Johannis 


Van Vechten by the cel 
ebrated Dr. Dellius 


ancestor ol Judge ( ‘lear- 
water’s wife. Members 
of the Clearwater and 


Houghtaling families 1699, torn from a leat 





have been baptized of the family Bible 

married, and buried by SILVER BEAKER BY JACOB BOELEN accompanies the tan 

the pastors of that kard. 

church from its organization in 1653 to this \nn” Christijy 1698/9 Den 19 maert Ben 

time. ick Johannis Van Vechte met Maria 
Judge Clearwater has also lent a com Bogaerdus in den Heuwelijke Staedt 

panion beaker made by Benjamin Wyn Getreeden en getrouwt Door Doment 

koop.! It is evidently a copy of the Boelen Delleus. 

piece and bears the same inscription except \nn” Christij 1699 

that its date is 1711. These communion ‘On the 19th of March, 1698/9, |, Jo- 

beakers, as a group, are the earliest and hannis Van Vechten, entered with 

most essentially Dutch examples of New Maria Bogaerdus into the state of 

York silver. FE. Alfred Jones in his care- matrimony and was married by Dom 

ful study of ““The Old Silver of American inie Delleus.”’ 

Churches” has discovered seven Dutch lhe Judge also has lent to the Museum a 

beakers which were imported and later pre- tablespoon made by Koenraet Ten Eyck 


sented to Colonial churches and eleven of Albany, which was a wedding present to 
other communion beakers of similar design Maria. It is of the sturdy rat-tail pattern 
. and bears the initials MVV. 


‘Baptized 1675; admitted as freeman, New 
York, 1698; worked from then until 1740 lhere were few more picturesque chara 











I In the ear Lor oO Vian] 1 
[sland than Ant Jans, her husbat 
Everardus Bogard nd Godfreidus Del 
hu I heir n with these rece 
qu L1Ol re xhibited witl 
Judge Clearw I ection he Amet 
n Wing a) {| ( I 
nd j rest ldend 
this articl 
ieveral Bogard vas born at Woer 
len near Utrecht, 16 
nd matt | d 
lL en University Jul 
: 10 lor 1 tI 
f letter He was cor 
yrtel 
Asuinea ( 2 I 
ined (lass 
( \msterdam June 1 
1032 served at New 


\msterdam 1033-1647 


resigned July 26, 1647 
sailed for Holland Au 
gust 16, 1047, on the 
Prince nd w 

drowned on the sinkiu 
al th I CS ce] septen 
ber 27, 1647. Hewa 


widower when arriving 
in New Amsterdam in 
16033, but in 1638 mar 
Anneke Jans, 
widow of Roeloff Jans. 


She was of Rensselaer- 


ried 


wvck. Her husband 

had received a valuable ILVER TANKARD 
orant of land neat 

Red Hook, and also 1 Trecely rol 
Van Twiller a grant of sixty-two acres 
on Manhattan Island little northw 
of Fort Amsterdam his was the orig 
nal conveyance of the valuable estat 


north of Warren Street in New Yor! 
In possession of the corporation of Trinity 
issed to 


marriage with 


now 
Church {ter his death, itp 
his widow, and upon her 
Bogardus, it became known as the dominie’s 
extended along the river 
from Warren to 
\fter Bogardus’ death and in 1654, the title 
to the 


bouwerle. It 
Christopher Street. 
confirmed by Stuyvesant, 
(1007) by the English 
\nneke Jans had four chil- 


farm was 
and subsequent) 


CG,overnment 
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d Bogardus, Sarah 


d John Kiersted and 


fren when she marri 


Vho marri afterwards 
Cornelius Van Bussum; Catharine, who 
married John Van Brough; Fvytie, who 


married Peter Hartgers; and Jan, who mar- 
\nnetje Peters. Four more 
idded bi 


ried were 


her second marriage to Bogardus, 
Wilham, who married Wyntje 
Cornelis, born 1640, who mar- 
Rachel De Witt; Jonas, born 1643, 
unmarried; and 


Name I , 


Subrends 


died 
Petrus 
In 1671, William for 
himself and his broth- 
ers, Jan and Jonas, and 
his two sisters, by their 
husbands, conveved the 
farm to Governor Love- 
lace, but Cornelis did 


not join in this convev- 


ance On November 
15, 1705, the farm was 
Piven by patent to 


Prinity Church. It has 
been the subject of re 
peated litigation by th 
heirs of Bogardus and 
\nneke, the 
upon which the 


ground 

\ predi- 
cate their claim being 
a descent from Cornelis 
and that the title of the 
Colonial Government 
at the 
came vested in the peo- 
ple of the State of New 
York. 


Dellius, 


Revolution bs 


born 


Godtreidus 


al | c 


matricu- 


1052, 
lated vden University October 1, 1672, 
for the study of philosophy; licensed by the 
Classis of Wyk 
by the 


1082 ne 


about 1680-1 and ordained 
Amsterdam July 20, 
to Albany, 
1053-10909 
Mohawk Indians 
Holland, he 
Dellius 


Classis. of 
went also supplying 
Schenectady He was a mission- 
rv to the 


returning to 


1053-1099; 


\nt- 


served at 


noted as 


werp 1700-1741 was 
a leader of all the Reformed clergy 
who refused to recognize Leisler in 1690; 


New York to 


commanded to appear in 


answer this charge, he secreted himself in 
New Jersey and on Long Island, and in 
Selyn’s house in New York, afterwards 
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to Boston. Letsler charged him Westminster Hall” in the following words 


voIng 


with being a principal actor in the French “A_ silk Handkerchief Printed, with 
and English difficulties, and an enemy to — Draft of the Roads of England, according to 
the Prince of Orange. The tact was that Mr. Ogilby’s Surve hewing the Roads 
it was not hostility to the Prince of Orange and Distances in measur’d Miles trom 
which influenced the Dutch clergy generally london to the several Cities and Town 
to an unwillingness In any way to recognize England \lso the Victory Handkerchief, 
Leisler’s proclamations as lawful which gives account of the success of { 
[Immediately after Leisler’s execution in| most Glorious Victories obtain’d b he 


May, 1091, Governor Sloughter recalled Confederates over th | 


I 
Dellius, who was on the point of embarking — mented with the Arms of the | 





for Albany and Boston. He returned to © Britain, Prussia an¢ soth whi 

New York, and thence proceeded to Albany will wash in a weak Lather of Sope without 
He said that he returned especially for the — Prejudice. Price 2s.¢d. And the Victor 
sake of teaching the poor Indians, and they Card-Table Japan’d te: having thereor 


expressed great seratitude to the new Gov- the same Account and Ornaments as tl 


ernor for recalling him. He was allowed Handkerchief very Li nd will 
by the Government £60 for teaching them. be damag’d by Water. Price a guin 
The “‘event’’ handkercl 


PRINTED FABRICS IN. THE © popularity in European countries to tl 
MUNN COLLECTION present da In England t Derby Wu 
ner Handkerchief printed h vear on t 


I he \mericana bequeathed to the Mu- da of the race 1s | | sur i ot t 
seum by the late Charles Allen Munn in custom of recording popular current 
cluded in its collection of prints and just as in Portugal the histor 
ngravings several important historical revolutions are similarly recorded 
subjects printed on cotton These include In the days of Samuel | 
allegorical Washington prints, one of — kerchiet also served in advertising n 
Penn's Treaty with the Indians, and a dium. One of these was printed to 


number of “event”? handkerchiefs memorate the revived interest in Wal 


When in the eighteenth century the art works,a handkerchi sacred to fishermen 


of wood-engraving came into great promi- — entitled “ [The Angler's Companton ih 
nence in England, a bookseller who intro- = was designed with portrait of | 
duced the first important work on the sub- Walton against a backer 
ject, Howel’s Medulla Historiae Anglicanae, surmounted by an urn bearing the inscr 
cited, in an address to the reader, th tion “‘ Piscato |ribus}| Sacrum irt 
advantages to be derived from the employ- by medallions framing every sort of fis 
ment of woodcuts as follows: “ The utility with detailed instructions regat { 
consists in these two particulars: J lo of angling —a rare pr herishe oll 
make a better impression on the memory ; tors who are fortunate enou to find one 
2. Toshow more readily when the notabk England also had her ‘moral’ po 
passages in our history were transacted handkerchief and her Aesop’s Fabl 

(he recording on silk or cotton handker- after Bewick’s prints--while Boston 
chiefs of historical events of the moment flected the early Victorian spirit in 
was already an established custom in the ‘“Sunday-School”’ handkerchiets printed 
time of Queen Anne, when a “Victory” apparently as a reward of merit for tl 
handkerchief was printed to commemorate longsuffering infants of the period, who 
the victories of the Allies over the French weekdays were spent « needlew re= 


in the War of the Spanish Succession. The productions of scriptural texcs worked 
ad i . } s 

advertisement of this handkerchief that meticulous care upon t 
appeared in [he Post Boy of December 1-2 whose ‘dav of all 
” 


/O9, announced Its sale “Sat the Shops in of eternal rest’’ was occupied with ref! 


Printed in London in 1712 ing extract irom tl 
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an American collection immortalizes in 


One of these handkerchiefs preserved in 


} 


many stanzas the charm of the “ Black- 


berry Girl 


During the recent war, while England 


printed war handkerchiels, France pro- 


ily handkerchiefs but as wel 


f } 


an interesting series of toiles de guerre, eac! 
} 


duced not 


| 


year recording the progress of the war in 


prints designed by eminent artists, anc 


\lsace marked her emancipation by strik 


.> 





{ 
| 


Maryse! 


VASHINGTON PRIN 





ON 
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possibly English or the work of an English 
designer in France, portraying scenes asso- 
ciated with the fall of the Bastille. The 
Independence handkerchief is printed in 
red on a buff ground 

\nother panel, “Printed and published 
at Glasgow by C. G., 1810,” has a standing 
figure of Washington in an architectural 
setting against a marine’ background, 
probably a view of Boston harbor. In a 


laurel wreath above the framed portrait ts 


mi 


WASH Ty, 
—~"ay 


2 





edocs er eee 


be thal 


\ COTTON AFTER THE 


FANEUIL HALL PORTRAIT] 


BY GILBI 


ing a print the day of her liberation. One 
of the earliest printed fabrics in the museum 
at Mulhouse is an Alsatian handkerchiet 
designed by Jean Koechlin in 1755, ten 
vears after the establishment of the cotton 
print works in that center 

One of the most interesting pieces in the 
Munn Collection is a print of the Declara- 
tion of Independence surmounted by me- 
dallion portraits of Washington, Adams, 
and Jefferson, and framed in a wreath of 
oak leaves and acorns enclosing the seals 
of the thirteen original states. This piece 
dates from the first ten years of the nine- 
teenth century and recalls, in the drawing 
of its oak branches, a curious printed fabric, 


R 


54 


r STUART 


the following inscription: “In Memory of 
Washington. This most Illustrious and 
Much Lamented Patriot Died on the 15th 
of Dec. 1799 in the 68 Year of his Age after 
a short Illness of 30 hours on the full Posses- 
sion of all his Fame, like a Christian and a 
Hero, Calm and Collected without a 
[his memorial print 1s 
to the Con- 


Groan or a Sigh.” 
inscribed “with due Respect”’ 
cress of the United States. 

A third print of smaller size, possibly like 
the other produced in Glasgow, has a full- 
length portrait of Washington after the 
Fanueil Hall portrait by Stuart, the dates 
of his birth and death, and the closing 
paragraph of his Farewell Address, whilk 
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three panels beneath the figure frame an 
American ship surmounted by the words 
“Commercial Union,” supported on either 
side by the American Eagle and the British 
Lion. Both this and the Glasgow panel 
are dark brown (black?) prints on glazed 
cotton 

The provenance of certain of the Wash 
ington prints such as were used in hous 
furnishing is still to be determined. Al- 
though one was designed by Henry Gar- 


CHRISTIAN WEAVINGS 
FROM EGYPI 


EARLY 


Fhe Metropolitan Museum of Art pos 
sesses a group of woolen stuffs which illus- 
trate the progress of the art of weaving In 
the late Roman and the early Christian 


{ 


periods The majority of textil s found in 
} 


Eovpt are tapestry woven n this meth 
I | 


of decorating stuffs the woolen weft shan ad 


are introduced with a needle only as tar 





FIG... |. WOVEN 
IlIi-l1V CENT 


liner of Wandsworth, Surrey, on the other 
hand it has been established that others 
were made in France; for the officers 
of Lafavette’s staff sent back from France 
sufficient printed cotton of Washington 
design to furnish the guest chamber 
of a southern house where they had been 
entertained during Lafayette’s sojourn in 
\merica. In France, however, no records 
thus far available have produced any evi- 
dence that Washington chintzes were 
printed at Jouy or any of the other textile 
printing centers. 

This group of Washington prints ha 
been placed with the other printed 
in the Textile Study Room, where they ar 
freely available. 

FRANCES Morris 


PANEL, EGYPT 


RY A. 


ground and the ornament are woven 
he same time on a simple loom Lh 
group of textiles considered here ts entirel) 


different in technique from the tapestr 


weavings. Both the background and t 
pattern are woven with a shutth 

The woolen band of fig. 2 1s decorated 
by an open lozenge diaper, a very commo 


ornament in Coptic textiles, formed ol 
rectangles with zigzag lines in undyed wool 


on a dark blue ground The corners of the 
lozenges show stars in blue on a green, red 
or vellow ground, and crosses in yellow 


green, and white The lozenges are filled 
with palmette crosses in undyed wool. Tt 
thod of weaving applied here is a ver 


simple one. For the background, rept 








ERNE es 
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senting a plain we only one harness was was applied, showing a great improvement 

ised; the pattern woven with a shuttlh in the weaving art and in the construction 
required second rness lhe weft of the loom. 

threads when not used for the pattern lk Fig. 1 shows a portion of a woolen cloth 

sewed on a linen ground with a fringe of 

loops at two ends It served probably as 

pillow cOVeT lhe design consists of a 


neander ornament with lines” running 


horizontally and verticalls In interven- 
ing spaces are rosettes within circles, and 
square dots. The pattern is in purple on 
an undved woolen ground This form of 


the meander ts different from the meander 
in the Coptic tapestries, which were derived 


from Greek or ancient Egyptian art. It 





woven. After every weft of the background 





there follows one of the pattern This 


form of weaving was appl 


am 





bands or panels I he I 

weavings shows angular outlines and is 
: i ees 

repeated over the surface, 1n contrast to the PO & DS LPAQYLAA d 

‘ tr . } 1,1 " 4 rye 

pestry Ww ngs which, hke paintin 
allow free con positions b using man EF I¢ j DIAGRAM OF THI 
needles with threads in various colors. Thi DRAW-LOOM WEAVINGS 


resembles more closely the Chinese forms 
of a meander than the Western. The 
woolen fragment in fig. 3 has a conventional 
design of rectangles repeated over the sur- 
ace, and is filled with angular outlined 
leaves attached to corners of smaller rec- 
tangles. The pattern appears in’ brown 
on a pale tan ground. The back of each 
of these two textiles shows the sam 
pattern as the front, only reversed in 
colors. In these two textiles we find two 


weaves covering each other (fig. 4 ab, cd 





Another characteristic feature of these 


FIG. 3. WOVEN PANEL, EGYPT stuffs is two groups of warp threads (fig 

V-V CENTURY A. D. a 1B The Welt threads pass over three 

ail warps of which two (1, 2) are lving between 

tapestry weaver was more or less an artist the two weaves and the third is binding 

He could pass the needles in every direction these weaves together. In patterned fab- 

as the painter does his brush. The weay- © rics where a change of color is necessary the 

ing method of the pattern in fig. 2 was not welts pass over or under only two warps 

ol great practical use because of many fig. 1B, 1). Ihe wefts which first were at 

threads passing loose at the back of thi the front of the weave (a) are now at the 

fabric. For larger cloths another method — back, and vice versa. The binding warps 
sO 
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3) are always single while the surface 
warps (fg 
as in textiles of figs. 1 and 3, 1n order to give 
the fabric a stronger texture. These tex- 


tiles have been woven on a draw loom with 


4B, 1, 2) are sometimes double 


three healds or harness frames to control 
the groups of warps. 

Besides the geometrical pattern woven in 
this method we find also figure scenes illus- 
trating hunting or patterns of small birds 
repeated all over the surface.'| Woolen 


weaves with biblical scenes 


and saints art 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol 


ARI 


in the band resemble some of the ivory 
monuments of the fifth and sixth 
\. D., which are now regarded as products 


of Syrian art. A characteristic fe 


centuries 


ature ol 


these early representations 1s the wicker 
chair in which the Virgin tin Our 
band has all the character Stics ol the earl 


Christian period and can be dated to the 
band 
thread. The 


repre sents a 


IS Woven 


century. Th 


and undved silk 


fifth or sixth 
In red wool 
method of weaving Variation 


of the 


front 


method described abovi he 





FRAGMEN 


very rare. The Metropolitan) Museum 
possesses very important woven band, 
preserved in five fragments (fig. 5 his 
band was probably used as a border of 


garment which have belonged to 


Coptic 
Annunciation (1 


mai 
The represent. thi 
the Nativity (2), Bath 
ing (3), and the Adoration of the Shepherds 
1, 5) [he filled 
plants indicating the landscape 
from the life of our Lord were very popular 
In the early Christian art of East and West. 
Both tapestry and were 
decorated with Christian representations 
Syria and Alexandria in Egypt were the 
industrial 


priest. scenes 


With 
scenes 


background 1s 


weavings silks 


arts in 


centers of the 
the early Christian period. The figures 


greatest 


| alke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweber 


gs. 20 


VEN BAND, EGYPT OR SYRIA 
R ) 
shows 1 welts go I re 1under 
uns 7 
one warp; the bac vs the welts p I 
t 1 ayy T 7 \ ) t T) 
ove! 1d under « I rl | 
rh \ rps if le [ | ISLT 1) 
places where the n \ 
Wi. 
Phe draw-loom method was as great 
nvention in antiquity as the Jacquard 


loom, built on the principles of the ane 


draw looms, in) modern Neither 
Egypt nor Rome knew this method befor 
the first century B. ¢ lextil voven In 
this wav are mentioned by Plin ; a prod 
uct of Alexandria | led ‘“‘polymita 

\\ \ 
iN | >| . 
1, \r | | 

| t | } () 1) 

\\ ) ®. > 2 
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I he new discoveries in Central Asia‘ give us ik mpire Ihe fact that silk in the first 
dence tl fraw-loom method was enturies of the Christian era was ver 
known in Chi lor before that time expensive explains why in the beginning 
China | for mat nturies, beginning wool was applied to draw-loom weavings 
tro out the first century B. C., supplied — The earliest silks from Egypt belong to thi 
western world with silk and_ sill fifth or sixth century A. D., while the 
‘ ¢ thus troducing new methods woolen weavings can be traced back to the 
nd dk I the pr . | Xoman — third and fourth centuries 
: ( Maurice S. Dim ) 
. rt] 


nelius, Assistant Curator in the Depart in the BULLETIN for April of that vear. 








ment of Decorative Arts, has been ap \ distinguished work in marble by the 
pointed Associate Curator, American Art \merican sculptor, Arthur Lee, a torso of a 
Preston Remington and Dr. Maurice S. woman entitled Volupté, has been presented 
Dimand have been appointed Assistant anonymously to the Museum, and 1s ex- 
Curators in the Department of Decorat bited this nth in the Room of Recent 
Arts. Cr Niver, Assistant in tl \ccessions 1B 
Departm: Ss i d ! 4 
health lt IRTAT FOR CRI ED CHII 
IREN \s a part of its educational activi 
\ New Loan or Dt BRONZI Ihe ties, the Museum for the last few vears has 
group of bronzes cast byA. A. Hébrardfrom — been able to give four story-hours yearly for 
the original wax models by Degas, wh he helpless crippled children who are under 
have been shown for some tim Galler e care of Dr dela |. Smith, Assistant 
\ 21 as an anonymous loan, h iow been Director of Physical Training in the publi 
withdrawn and generously replaced by a — school svstem of New York. Owing to the 
new group of no less interest lhe original fact that these children are for the most 
models were made by Degas for purposes o part unable to walk, automobiles for their 
study and show his method of worl \ transportation are provided by the Mu 
large number of these studies in clay or Wax seum his has been made . possible by 
were found in the artist’s possession at the — gifts of monev from a few persons who have 
time of his death [he best preserved of — had this work at heart. Such a gift has 
these—about seventy ino number—wers just been received, of which’ grateful 
ist in bronze and first exhibited at Paris acknowledgment is here made 
In 1920 Ihe bronzes which the Museum With the thought that there may bs 
privileged to exhibit form part of Set A others who would want to help in_ th 
|. B bringing of this occasional happiness into 
the monotonous lives of these little un 
MODERN SCULPTURI lemporarily ex fortunates, the Museum has decided to 
hibited in Gallery B 39 is a gift recently announce that it will gladly receive ad- 
received from Mr. and Mrs. Stephen ¢ ditional gifts of money to be used toward 
Millett, a bronze of monumental propor the defraving of the cost of the automo- 
tions representing Herakles drawing hi biles, which amounts to about $425 vearly. 
bow against the Stvmphalian Birds Phi 


vigorous work, a first proof in bronze, is a BENIAMINO BENVENUTO BUFANO Ben- 
masterpiece of the modern French sculptor lamino Benvenuto Bufano, whose Chines« 
Bourdelle. A replica in reduced size, ac- Friends in glazed terracotta was given t 
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son, Mrs. Ralph H. Thompson, Mrs. Albert 


the Museum in February, 1924, by George 
lilnev, Mrs. Bryce W. Turner. 


Blumenthal, was born in Italy but came to A. 


this country while still quite young. Be- ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to 
fore leaving Europe his work had created number of 162 
considerable comment in both Rome and 
Paris, and later received favorable recog 
EGYPTIAN ACCESSIONS ON EXHIBITION 


nition at the Art Students’ League in New 
York. He studied also with Herbert 


Adams, Fraser, and Paul Manship. Thi 
} 


the Egyptian Department has placed on 
exhibition in the Third Egyptian Room 
some of the principal objects which reached 
the Museum during the summer. Thess 
onsist of material excavated by the Mu- 
and down China, associating with the peas- * -n s Egyptian Expedition under 
ants and gathering impressions of persons !¢@dership of Mr. Lythgoe, of gilts from 

be was later to ust friends of the Museum, and of purchases 


most significant phase of his development 
began, however, when he journeyed to the 


a) 


Orient and spent two years traveling uj 


and of customs which . 
It should be noted that thev do not includ 


He finally settled at Ching-té-chén anc 


{ 


any of the important and interesting ma 


worked with the potters there to learn : 
their methods of. glazing \ series o terial discovered by Mr. Winlock at heb 
Chinese studies. of which the Chines during the past season,' since for variou 
Friends is one, was done at this time reasons it was impracticable to mal 
PR division of objects with the Egyptian 
\ntiquities Service at the close of thi 
season. In addition to som he n 
MEMBERSHIP. Ata meeting ofthe Board — terjal] which rewarded the efforts of th 
of Trustees, held January 19, 1925, the Expedition on its concession at Lisht dur 
late Rev. Alfred Duane Pell was declared a ing the season of 1023 24 there are 
Benefactor of the Museum. Jesse Winburn — pyumber of objects of importance excavated 
and Joseph H. Choate, Jr., were elected py the | xpedition ther ring the season 
Fellows in Perpetuity. Mr. Choate suc- of jo16 17 and 1917-18. The latter wer 
ceeds his father, the late Joseph H. Choate stored at Lisht by Ambrose Lansin who 
Roval Cortissoz was elected an Honorary — was in charge of the work. in order to avoid 
Fellow for Life, and the following persons, — the risk of their loss at sea during the war 
In recognition of their gifts, were elected Having resumed operations on this sit 
in their respective classes: the autumn of 1923° Mr. Lansing shipped 
FELLows For Lire, Hiram Burlingham, this material to America with his finds o 
George Eastman, Harold |. Pratt. last season. The most interesting of thes 
SUSTAINING Members, Neal Bassett, objects is the remarkably weil preset 
Mrs. Frederick T. Bedford, Mrs. H. Behn, sledge found bv Lansing in the spring 


Madame Leo Marie Berry, Mrs. Joseph 1918, ceremonial! 
Blake, Mi H Hugo Brandeis, Mrs enclosure wall of the pvramid of Sesost! | 


George Burr, Herbert Conyngham, Mrs. 1980-1035 B. ¢ and doubtless used te 
fF. L. Crocker, Mrs. Frank N. Doubleday bear a statue of the king in his funeral pre 
Mrs. Isabella Friedman, Mrs. Joseph Hall, cession.4 There are also fragments of lime- 
Arnold Knapp, Mrs. V. Knapp Langeloth, — stone relief from the pvramid enclosur 
Mrs. Louis Lemp, Mrs. John McGuiness, this king excavated during the seasons 


Mrs. De Koven Phelps, Mrs. M. Taylor 1016-17 and 1017-18. Another object of 
Pyne, Mrs. H. Willoughby Smith, William terest a a repre acaba on in relief of 

|. Stevenson, Mrs. Albert Strauss, Mrs. 

loseph B. Terbell, Mrs. Joseph T. Thomp- See M.M.A. I 


T 


We are indebted to Dr. Phyllis Ackerman fo R 
the data used above WW hen the Chinese oP 
Friends was first exhibited in the Museum, 
labeled as by Benvenuto Busan through incor 


rect information given us pp an i 
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\ hree gold rings, two gold bracelets, 
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period n Interesting series oO 
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ut ! nd the head of a black granite statue of a 
. at X11 dynasty king given by Dr. and Mrs 
Fhomas H. Foulds of Glens Falls, New 


lhe 
Yor ragments he harness of the fune- 

riot of Amenhotep II] given b 

! Howard Cartet id two bronze models ol 
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